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Do We Need a New Approach to Peace? 


oderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Last 
eek, we began a series of three 
‘own Meetings on the problem of 
ur national security. At that time, 
e discussed the proposed defense 
act with Western Europe. Next 
eek, we’ll explore the question, 
Is There Any Defense Against 
tomic Warfare?” 

Tonight we pose the question, 
‘Do We Need a New Approach to 
eace?” 

Since the closing days of World 

ar II, we’ve made numerous ap- 
roaches to world peace, which we 
hould keep clearly in mind in a 
iscussion of this kind. 

Our first major effort was to help 
stablish the United Nations. 

With the war’s end, this country 
Imost completely demobilized the 

eatest aggregation of military 
ower the world had ever known. 
ur Allies, except for Russia, fol- 
wed suit. 

Then came UNRRA, the World 
ank, the Bank of International 
ettlements—all designed to pro- 


mote economic recovery and 
peace. 

Although largely responsible for 
the development of atomic energy 
and the atomic bomb, the United 
States and Great Britain offered a 
plan for international control of 
this great new power in order that 
all nations might benefit by it and 
be freed from the fear of the 
atomic bomb. But the Soviet lead- 
ers and their satellites rejected this 
proposal. 

Another approach to peace was 
offered through Secretary Byrnes 
to join a 40-year nonaggression 
pact with European nations. We 
have watched the Council of For- 
eign Ministers of Russia, Britain, 
France, and the United States try 
in vain to agree on peace terms for 
the last war, while communism 
continued its expansion in Europe 
and Asia. 

In response to appeals for aid 
from European nations not yet 
dominated by Russia, we replied 
first with the Truman Doctrine, 
then with the Marshall Plan. This 


was followed by open political 
and ideological warfare declared 
against the western democracies 
by Russia and her satellites in the 
establishment of the Cominform 
in October of 1947. 

Last month, they established 
a Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid to counteract the effects of 
the West's European Recovery 
Program. 

Now we've undertaken the larg- 
est peacetime rearmament pro- 
gram in our history, which is to 
cost us some 15 billion dollars 
this year alone. The Marshall Plan 
will cost another five billion. 

Is this to be our only road to 
peace in Year 4 of the atomic age? 
Or is a new approach to peace 
possible? 

We’re not only asking this ques- 
tion of our distinguished speakers 
this evening, but we hope that you, 
our listeners, will help supply the 
answer or answers. 

We will hear first from a distin- 
guished author and editor who was 
born in New York City, but has 
spent a great deal of his time since 
his graduation from Dartmouth 
College, in 1935, traveling around 
the world. He has contributed to 
most of our major publications and 
served as chief of Time and Life’s 
bureau in Moscow, and, after leav- 
ing Russia, took a roving assign- 
ment in Japan, Korea, and China, 
completing his trip around the 
world by way of Germany and 
France. 

Richard Lauterbach is the au- 
thor of These Are the Russians and 


Through Russia’s Back Door. M. 
Lauterbach, we welcome you t 
Town Meeting. Richard Lauter 
bach. (Applause.) 


Mr. Lauterbach: 

Yes, Mr. Denny, we do need 
new approach to peace. We hav 
not yet decided whether we war 
to win the last war or the nex 
Unless we finish winning the la: 
war, we can never achieve a worl 
in which peace is possible. 

The shameless shimmying of ou 
policy in the U. N., in the Midd 
East and Indonesia, and, above al 
our flip-flop of policies in German 
and Japan, indicate that we a1 
ignoring the principles we fougl 
for in World War II just to kee 
primed for World War III. 

Winston Churchill told Parli 
ment a year ago the time he 
come to make peace with the Ss 
viet Union. Premier Stalin’s r 
cent remarks indicate that tl 
Russians are ready to talk peat 
and may be prepared to mal 
peace. 

Thus far, our own leaders, b 
hind their poker faces, seem mo 
eager to call any potential warlil 
bluff than to see a peacelike ha 
They appear genuinely afraid 
Stalin might back up his pe 
words with peace actions, leavi 
us without an ace in the he 
and with a tremendous milita 
budget. 

Let’s see Stalin’s hand, 
Owen, Mr. Meyer, Miss Thompsc 
Doing so does not injure the U. 
for unless the two big powers 


arbitrate the differences between 
them, the U. N. will remain merely 
an impotent debating society. 

Let’s see Stalin’s hand, stating 
in advance the agreements and 
concessions we’d ask Russia for in 
settlement of the cold war. Accept- 
ing this bid does not mean appease- 
ment, Miss Thompson; it does 
not mean unilateral disarmament; 
it does not mean surrendering 
spheres of influence, unless the 
Russians will do likewise. It does 
not mean giving up our principles. 
_ It does mean the time has come 
to recall what our principles really 
are, and to act on them. The ap- 
proach to peace must be based on 
the frank recognition that war is 
now a suicidal absurdity, that no 
nation, however well fortified with 
split atoms at Oak Ridge or split 
personalities on Capitol Hill, can 
hope to win the next war, and that 
some alternative must be found be- 
ore it is too late. 

We must learn to differentiate 
tween the newspaper and radio 
headlined military threat to our 
security and the little understood 
ideological competition to our way 
of life. Communism cannot be 
beaten by the sword alone. We are 
learning that at great cost in 
Greece. We have already paid for 
dur ignorance at far greater cost 
in China. 

_ Rather than more arms, we need 
i more positive democratic pro- 
gram at home and abroad. Our ap- 
oroach to peace must recognize 
hat the Marshall Plan is not 
ynough. As the wisest experts 


have told us, ECA needs a revival 
of East-West trade to make Euro- 
pean recovery at all successful. 

The President’s inaugural pledge 
to underwrite the development of 
underdeveloped countries is not of 
itself a guarantee of peace, Mr. 
Owen. Neither is the Atlantic Pact, 
nor the atom bomb, nor a 70-group 
air force, nor rockets, nor General 
MacArthur. 

Once we have created an atmos- 
phere in which peace is once again 
possible, we must build the U. N.’s 
power and prestige. We must back 
an international police force, U.N. 
control of critical and strategic 
bases, wider jurisdiction for the 
world court, and support every 
other project which will convince 
all nations, large or small, that they 
are being taken in on our future 
plans, and not merely taken in by 
them. 

To do this, we must stop giving 
lip service to the U. N. while pro- 
ceeding to unilateral actions when 
it suits our purposes. 

We must stop using the Soviet 
Union and local communists as 
whipping boys for all our domestic 
insecurities and foreign philan- 
derings. 

We must guard against the the- 
ory of the inevitable war. Military 
thinking should shape our plans 
for defense, but not our plans for 
diplomatic conciliation and peace. 
‘The Clausewitz notion that war is 
a continuation of politics does not 
hold for the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

The social, economic, and polit- 


ical problems of our time must be 
solved by social, economic, and po- 
litical means. I believe what the 
late Wendell Willkie said, “Russia 
is neither going to eat us nor se- 
duce us. The best answer to com- 
munism is a living, vibrant, fear- 
less democracy—economic, social, 
and political. All we need to do is 
to stand up and perform according 
to our professed ideals.” That’s the 
soundest approach to peace—as 
sound now as it was in the days of 
those who founded this Nation. 
You and I can both help at once 
by moving from the old state of 
crisis to a new state of mind. Let’s 
begin now. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Richard Lauterbach. 

The United Nations was our first 
great approach to peace after 
World War II, and whatever its 
deficiencies, we still have it with 
us and it has received the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We are fortunate, indeed, in 
having with us this evening the 
Assistant Secretary General for 
Economic Affairs for the United 
Nations, Mr. David Owen, former 
personal assistant to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who has been active in the 
affairs of the United Nations ever 
since it was founded and, indeed, 
was the first employee of the 
United Nations when it began life 
in 1945. We are happy to welcome 
you to Town Meeting, Mr. Owen. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Owen: 

Mr. Denny, I certainly agr 
with Mr. Lauterbach that we mu 
have a positive program for peac 
A negative approach, based on m: 
itary security alone, will not sv 
fice. We need a new approach an 
to my mind, the most promisit 
new approach to peace which h 
been made for many a long d: 
was that made by President Tr 
man in the now-famous four 
point of his inaugural address. 

You remember, President Tr 
man drew attention to the vz 
resources of industrial skill a1 
technical know-how which 1] 
American people have at the 
disposal, and you will recall } 
suggestion that part of these r 
sources should be used to help t! 
economically less developed cou 
tries of the world to raise the 
living standards. 

This was the basic idea andl 
very fine one, too. But, from t 
point of view of world peace, t 
most interesting part of the Pre 
dent’s proposal was that oth 
technically advanced countr: 
should join in this great constrv 
tive enterprise, working as far 
possible through the United N 
tions and its specialized agenc 
such as the Food and Agriculty 
Organization, the World Bank, ‘ 
ILO, and so on. | 

It is too early to say what exac 
will come of the President’s init 
tive. But I should like to say 
word about a little-reported 
velopment, at the General Asse 
bly of the United Nations in Pa: 

| 


which took place when the world 
press and the public were concen- 
trating their gaze on the gladia- 
torial polemics of Mr. Vishinsky, 
‘Mr. Foster Dulles, Mr. McNeil, Mr. 
‘Spaak, and the rest. 

In the relative obscurity of 
the General Assembly Commit- 
‘tee 2, the representatives of four 
underdeveloped countries — Chile, 
Burma, Egypt, and Peru —spon- 
sored a resolution which was even- 
tually accepted in a slightly modi- 
fied form without a single opposing 
‘vote—surely a significant thing in 
itself in the United Nations. This 
resolution was remarkably pro- 
phetic in its anticipation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s address, for it called 
upon the Secretary General of the 
‘United Nations to organize a great 
international technical assistant 
service to help less-developed 
countries to raise their economic 
standards. 

_ Moreover, a modest sum, a very 
modest sum—rather less than 
$300,000 — was allocated for the 
first year to set the ball rolling. 

' Well, the ball was already roll- 
ing when the President spoke, but 
he’d given it a perfect kick in the 
right direction. 

) Now this is all right in its own 
way, but how can it be claimed to 
be a new approach to peace? Well, 
this is how I look at it: I don’t hap- 
jen to believe that wars are en- 
tirely or even mainly due to the 
30-called economic factor, but I do 
delieve that economic instability 
and poverty and material wretch- 
edness are deeply disturbing in the 


relations of peoples. They are hell- 
sent fuel for agitation, and they 
frequently predispose the minds of 
otherwise peaceful men to violent 
solutions. 

It was not an accident that Hitler 
triumphed in Germany following 
an economic collapse which de- 
prived six million workers of their 
daily livelihood. It will not be an 
accident if the thousand million 
inhabitants of the poverty stricken 
lands of southeast Asia fail to en- 
dure forever in a polite law-abid- 
ing way the comparison between 
their own miserable, low stand- 
ards and those of the western 
democracies. 

You, Mr. Lauterbach, have 
rightly said we must live up to 
our democratic ideals. This is true 
not only as far as domestic policy 
is concerned; it is true abroad. 

Even in the short run, anything 
which will help to remove ques- 
tions such as famine, pestilence, 
and social injustice from the area 
of international political contro- 
versy is a real contribution to the 
making of peace. 

It is for these reasons that the 
charter of the United Nations in- 
cludes so many references to rais- 
ing economic and social standards. 

It is for these reasons that the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, now meeting 
at Lake Success, was brought into 
being. 

But charters and councils don’t 
take us far without the will to 
make them work, and without the 
means to make them really effec- 


tive. This is why the President’s 
fourth point is so refreshing. Here, 
indeed, is evidence of will to doa 
really constructive job for the 
world through the United Nations 
and its associated agencies. 

- Here, too, is promise that the 
modest resources that are pres- 
ently available for this work may 
be greatly expanded. 

It is true, of course, that this ap- 
proach will not help much tomor- 
row or the day afterwards in 
disposing of the outstanding ques- 
tions that issue between the Soviet 
groups and the western democ- 
racies. These are matters which 
will call for wise, patient, unspec- 
tacular diplomacy over a very 
long period inside and, whenever 
it is helpful, outside the United 
Nations. 

Meanwhile, a weary world, its 
peoples frustrated in their perhaps 
too optimistic expectations of 
world coéperation, has been wait- 
ing for a great constructive lead 
which would afford some promise 
of solid achievement ahead. 

I think that President Truman 
has given a lead and has given the 
members of the United Nations an 
opportunity to take a new step for- 
ward along the road to enduring 
peace. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Owen. 

‘Our third speaker, Mr. Cord 
Meyer, Jr., is national president of 
the United World Federalists. He 
was graduated from Yale in 1943 
with highest honors, entered the 


Marine Corps before graduatioz 
saw action through the South Pz 
cific Campaign, and was serious] 
wounded in the assault of Guan 
Upon his return to civilian life h 
was chosen to serve as veteran a: 
sistant to Harold Stassen in M 
Stassen’s capacity as United State 
Delegate to the San Francisc 
Conference when the United N: 
tions Charter was drafted. 

Mr. Meyer, we welcome you 
views on tonight’s question: “D 
We Need a New Approach 1 
Peace?” Mr. Cord Meyer, J 


Mr. Meyer: 

Today we have nothing thi 
even deserves the name of peac 
Not only our own lives but the fa’ 
of generations to come are at tk 
mercy of the world-wide rival 
for armed power that is beir 
waged by the national gover 
ments. 

The scientists, appalled by the 
own creation, warn the statesm« 
that the new weapon can destr¢ 
civilized life on the planet, b 
their desperate appeals to reas 
are apparently neither listened’ 
nor understood. 

Nor has the United Nations fi 
filled the hopes that it once i 
spired. The specialized agencies 
the U. N. have done good work 
repairing some of the dama 
caused by the last war. But aft 
all that has happened in the lz 
three years, it is blind wishf 
thinking to believe that the U.. 
under its present structure c. 
protect its members. 


The U.N. was never given either 
the authority to settle the disputes 
that lead to war, nor the actual 
power to enforce its decisions. 

The resolutions of the General 
Assembly have been consistently 

ignored. The Security Council is 
hamstrung by the veto. The World 
Court lacks the power to hold in- 
dividuals within nations respon- 
‘sible for their acts. There is no 
U.N. police force. 
_ Knowing this obvious inability 
of the U. N. to protect them, the 
‘member governments are now 
seeking their security in competi- 
tive national armaments and rival 
military blocs. In this crisis, as Mr. 
Lauterbach has said, our own Gov- 
ernment is paying lip service to 
the U.N., but the main purpose of 
American foreign policy is to build 
up so great a military force that 
neither Russia nor any nation will 
dare to attack us. 
, To that end we are now spend- 
ing annually 15 billion dollars for 
armaments, and six billion dollars 
bo strengthen our prospective al- 
lies. We are not spending these 
sums to protect our people in the 
event of war. In the first weeks of 
another conflict, both sides stand 
to lose their cities and urban popu- 
lations as the result of atomic and 
biological air attacks. Both the 
scientists and the military are 
agreed that there can be no sure 
defense against the new weapons. 
We are simply preparing to de- 
stroy the civilian population of an 
aggressor government after our 
own civilians have been anni- 


hilated, and we are hoping that 
fear of our capacity to strike back 
will deter aggression. 

Will this policy of ours lead to 
peace? I doubt it. 

Every increase in our military 
power is met by a corresponding 
increase on the part of the Rus- 
sians and other nations. As each 
government attempts to be safe by 
being militarily stronger than all 
the others, the result is mutual 
suspicion and mounting insecurity 
for all. 

As living standards and civil lib- 
erties are sacrificed to the insati- 
able demands of the armament 
race, we move towards an age of 
fear and militarism. And if the 
arms race is not checked, war is 
certain and there will be no vic- 
tors, only survivors. 

We need a new approach to 
peace and we need it now. I’m not 
proposing a policy of peace at any 
price. I hope Mr. Lauterbach will 
agree that so long as every nation 
has the sovereign right to prepare 
for and commit aggression, we, in 
America, must maintain our mili- 
tary defenses. Recognizing the in- 
adequacy of national armaments, 
we must also declare to all nations 
and their people that we are ready 
to join with them in transforming 
the United Nations into a world 
federal government with limited 
law-making and enforcing power, 
so that in self-defense no nation 
need any longer arm against an- 
other. 

Using our democratic process, 
the American people must open 


a broad new front in our foreign 
policy. We must meet the Russian 
peace offensive, not with appease- 
ment, but with an American. peace 
offensive in which we specifically 
offer to build, together with them 
and all men, a U.N. federation that 
is stronger than its member gov- 
ernments. (Applause.) 

The answer to the weakness of 
the U. N. is not to abandon it, as we 
are now doing, but to give it the 
power it lacks. Just as laws, 
courts, and police are necessary to 
keep the peace within nations, 
so are they even more necessary 
to keep the peace between nations. 

World laws prohibiting aggres- 
sion and requiring judicial and 
peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, world courts with 
authority to sentence as individ- 
uals any who break the common 
security code, a world police and 
inspection system to insure na- 
tional disarmament—these are the 
minimum requirements of a peace- 
ful world. 

The vast sums that are now be- 
ing spent in the arms race can be 
used to raise living standards, here 
and abroad, only when the U. N. 
is given the authority to enforce 
world laws. 

Let the American people dedi- 
cate themselves to these goals, let 
the American Government pro- 
pose the transformation of the 
U. N. into such a federation, and 
we will win immediate and tre- 
mendous support from the war- 
weary people of every land. 

Confronted with the specific and 


honorable proposal to end th 
arms race, the Russian leader 
themselves would find it difficul 
to refuse without repudiating thei 
own peace offers. 

The question is: Will the Amex 
ican Government ever join in cre 
ating a just and enforceable worl 
law? Well, it depends on you i 
this audience and on the rest of th 
American people. If you will vot 
for men who are committed t 
world federation, if you will joi 
the United World Federalists an 
work together to inform you 
friends and neighbors, it can kb 
done and it must be done. (Az 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Cord Meyer, Jr. Ya 
have some enthusiastic follows 
in the audience. 

It’s always a pleasure to preser 
Dorothy Thompson to a To 
Meeting audience. Miss Thomps 
is one of the most popular lecture: 
here in Town Hall and, indeed, 
the entire lecture field. Her sy 
dicated column, “On the Record 
is widely read throughout tk 
country. Miss Thompson is : 
chairman of the World Organiz! 
tion of Mothers of All Nation 
which is known by its initi 
W-O-M-A-N, which seems to spé 
WOMAN. Miss Dorothy gle 
son. (Applause.) 


Miss Thompson: 

Yes, Mr. Denny, I speak f 
WOMAN and I’m afraid as 
woman. The question raised t 
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evening seems to me interesting 
in itself. Of course, we wouldn’t be 
debating it if we were satisfied that 
there were peace. Yet the reason 
we have no confidence in peace is, 
I think, a very simple one. 

It seems to me that we fail to 
understand that peace is not some- 
thing to be obtained by approach 
er pursuit or offensives. Peace is 
a reward; the reward of justice, 
mercy, and self-restraint. Peace is 
the reward of obedience to just 
law. Peace is the reward of service 
to principle. (Applause.) 

Now I’m sorry to say that from 
the end of the war until now we 
have been unprincipled. At Casa- 
blanca, we abandoned principle by 
declaring that the war had to be 
pursued to unconditional surren- 
der, not only of armies, but of 
whole peoples to the arbitrary, 
undefined will of the victors. The 
result is the unsolved and, under 
present conditions, insoluble Ger- 
man question. 

At Teheran, as at Yalta, we 
broke the commandment, “Thou 
Shalt Not Steal.” The great 
powers, for the sake of peace 
among themselves, divided the as- 
sets of the helpless, and cast lots 
as to who should obtain them. 
Naturally, the smartest gambler 
won, and from his gains went on 
to win new ones. 

For the sake of peace among the 
great powers, we agreed to the 
greatest crime ever committed in 
the name of democracy and hu- 
manity—the permanent expulsion 
of nine to twelve million men, 
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women, and little children, pen- 
niless, from their ancestral homes, 
and under the chastisement of our 
peace, millions more. 

How can we win the reward of 
peace until we cease to do evil and 
learn to do well? (Applause.) 

Now I have no fundamental 
quarrel with any of the people 
speaking this evening, but I gather 
that Mr. Lauterbach would like us 
to go back to what, to my mind, is 
the source of the evil—the attempt 
to reach great power agreements 
at the cost of other people, and 
seek another agreement with Rus- 
sia, again without reference to 
basic principles, bound again to 
result in a peaceless peace. That 
peace assassinated its greatest ad- 
vocate in the world—Jan Masaryk. 
I must say, Mr. Lauterbach, that if 
the Soviet Union really wanted 
understanding with the West, it 
would have cherished above all 
other men the leading interna- 
tional advocate of East-West un- 
derstanding, instead of sending 
him to his death.. (Applause.) 

Mr. Owen, I think, wants us to 
trust the United Nations, as it 
stands, whose charter and veto af- 
firm the superior rights of the pow- 
erful. The concept of peace, how- 
ever, by the authority of the 
United Nations, was murdered in 
the person of Count Bernadotte 
and his aide. 

The United Nations displayed 
that it hadn’t the physical, or even 
moral, authority to protect the 
lives of its own functionaries, or 
bring their assassins to justice. 


One man alone foresaw clearly 
the strife that would follow from 
the assassination of principle by 
the victors. He was the world’s 
conscience, but a bullet killed 
Gandhi. 

Peace comes only to those who 
deserve peace. Peace never gives 
herself away free, for nothing. 
Peace is incompatible with stirring 
up strife and violence inside other 
countries. Civil wars are also wars. 

Peace, I agree with Mr. Lauter- 
bach and Mr. Meyer, will not 
come from dividing Europe into 
two power zones directed against 
each other. Peace demands that 
the great powers recognize that 
they must mutually protect the 
weak against each other and 
against themselves. 

The Atlantic Pact must contain 
a firm agreement that it lapses in 
case of aggression by any one of 
its signatories, against any state. 
And to my mind, Norway should 
be encouraged, not only to sign 
the Atlantic Pact, but to sign at 
the same time a treaty of mutual 
nonaggression offered by the So- 
viets. I can’t see how the two things 
are incompatible if it is discour- 
agement of aggression which we 
desire. 

The justice-loving, freedom-lov- 
ing, law-abiding nations, if there 
be such—and if there be not, let 
them not call themselves peace- 
loving —should join in mutual 
federative treaty to create a law 
governing their relations between 
themselves, forbidding aggression 
of any against any or against any 


nonmember, and committing all t 
observe the laws of humanity a 
we managed to define them in th 
Nuremberg trials, for others, bu 
not yet for ourselves. (Applause. 

Let them set up a court t 
which they submit disputes and b: 
whose decisions they will abide 
and create a police in the serv 
ice of the law, through the poolin 
of all their resources for defens¢ 
I do not think, Mr. Meyer, the 
more government than this is nec 
essary or possible at the press 
state of the world. 

They should offer this— —an 
there I agree with Mr. Meyer—a z 
a reform of the United Nation! 
and if this fails by veto, th 
should create this fellowshi 
within the United Nations, pledge 
to mutual protection, open at a 
times to all nations, and offerir 
radical and controlled disarm: 
ment. Let us take an offensive fe 
justice, humanity, and the rule ‘ 
law, and we may at last win 
reward of peace. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dorothy Thomp 3 
Now we have time for a brief di 
cussion around the mike befo: 
we take the questions from i 
audience. Mr. Lauterbach, v 
haven’t heard from you for | 
while. 

Mr. Lauterbach: I am told y¢ 
can’t attack either Lincoln: | 
motherhood on the radio, so} 
won't direct a question at 
Thompson, but I’d like to ask| 
general question. How can 7 


| 
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THE SPEAKERS’ 


ARTHUR DAVID KEMP OWEN — Mr. 
Owen, Assistant Secretary General for 
Economic Affairs at the UN, was born 
in 1904, in Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 
United Kingdom. Graduated from the 
University of Leeds, he was an assist- 
ant lecturer in economics at Hudders- 
field nee rete Technical College from 
1926 1929. For the next four years 
he was director of the Social Survey 
of Sheffield. He served as secretary of 
the civil research division of Political 
and Economic Planning, in London; 
co-director of the Pilgrim Trust Un- 
employment Survey in London; and 
Stevenson lecturer in citizenship at the 
University of Glasgow. : 

Mr. Owen was personal assistant to 
Sir Stafford Cripps on the Cripps Mis- 
sion to India in 1942. He has served in 
the office of the Lord Privy Seal, in the 
ministry of aircraft production, and as 
officer in charge of the League of 
Nations Foreign Affairs Office. He has 
been engaged in work with the U. N. 
since its inception, and is the author of 
several books. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON — Miss Thomp- 
son is one of the most widely read 
commentators on world affairs. Her 
writings, syndicated to more than a 
hundred newspapers, reach a large 
audience. Ske began her journalistic 
career in London for International 
News, and her subsequent work for 


Truman’s fourth point in his pro- 
gram be implemented if we are 
spending 15 billions a year on arm- 
aments, and if people all over the 
world are in fear of another war 
and are afraid to rebuild? I’d like 
to ask all three. 

Mr. Denny: Would you like to 
tackle that, Miss Thompson? 
You’re right near by. 

Miss Thompson: Well, of course 
we can’t undertake all these eco- 
nomic ventures in the rest of the 
world if we don’t have an atmos- 
phere of confidence in the world. 
It’s all very well to talk about im- 
proving the economies of the 
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the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
Vienna and Berlin during the rise of 
the Nazis put her among the principal 
foreign correspondents. Miss Thomp- 
son met Hitler in 1931 when she inter- 
viewed him for a leading magazine. 
Following her graduation from Syra- 
cuse University, Miss Thompson spent 
several years doing social work. She 
is author of Let the Record Speak, The 
New Russia, and I Saw Hitler. 


CORD MEYER, JR.—Mr. Meyer, presi- 
dent of the United World Federalists, 
is author of the book, Peace or 
Pa native of Washington, 
DSCs . Meyer received his B.A. 
degree from Yale in 1943 and has also 
studied at Harvard. He was retired 
from the Marine Corps Reserve in 1945 
with the rank of captain. At the San 
Francisco Conference he served as 
assistant to Commander Stassen. 

Mr. Meyer is the author of several 
magazine articles and received the 
“MGM” prize for “Atlantic First.” He 
is a member of the National Pl. 
Committee of the American Veterans 
Committee. 


RICHARD LAUTERBACH — Newspaper 
writer and author, Richard Lauterbach 
has been a oe. correspondent for 
Time and Life. He is the author of 


Danger from the East and Through 
Russia’s Back Door. 


world, but the first thing that up- 
sets economy is the fear of war. 
When people begin stockpiling 
raw materials and goods of every 
kind in order to prevent, possibly, 
a potential enemy getting them, 
you can’t have any normal flow of 
trade under those circumstances. 
Neither, however, can the nations 
stop arming until they have an 
agreement on some principles for 
international relations, which have 
not yet been made. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. I believe 
it was Mr. Owen who made that 
original suggestion. Mr. Owen, 
would you come out from behind 


the crowd here? Step right up. 

Mr. Owen: Well, of course, the 
nations of the world are spending 
ridiculous sums of money on arma- 
ments which ought to be used for 
raising the standard of life for peo- 
ples who are underdeveloped. If 
we only spent about one per cent 
of what we were spending it on, 
whether we’re Americans, or Brit- 
ish, or Russians, or what we are, 
there’d be an enormous fund 
which would raise the level of the 
standard of life of the people of the 
world, which would make quite a 
revolution in the relations between 
people inside of a generation. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Owen. Mr. Meyer has a question. 

Mr. Meyer: It seems to me, Mr. 
Owen, that one of the reasons that 
the nations are spending so much 
for armament is that they know 
that they have to depend on com- 
petitive armaments and that they 
can’t depend on the U. N. under 
its present structure; that there is 
no law and it can’t be enforced, so 
they have to depend on their own 
unilateral military might. I’d like 
to ask you, Mr. Owen, as an officer 
of the United Nations, if you think 
that the present structure of the 
U.N. can keep the peace, as it is at 
present, and if you don’t believe 
that it can keep the peace, what 
changes you think advisable and 
would you suggest? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Owen, one min- 
ute, please. 

Mr. Owen: One minute! 

Mr. Denny: Can you do that in 
one minute? 
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Mr. Owen: I don’t think so. 

Mr. Denny: Well, just make 
stab at it. 

Mr. Owen: Clearly, the Unite 
Nations is a very imperfect instru 
ment, but it is an instrument, an 
it’s the instrument which we hav 
in our hands. The alternative ir 
struments, which various peopl] 
prescribe, are instruments whic 
are in the sky, still. What we’v 
got to do now is to use what we’v 
got for all it’s worth. The gree 
thing about President Truman’ 
point is that it is a practical thin 
which we can do next week. 

Mr. Lauterbach: How can you d 
it and still spend the 15 billions o 
armaments? 

Mr. Denny: That’s Mr. Lauter 
bach coming in. How can you d 
it and still spend the 15 billions o 
armament? 

Mr. Lauterbach: Isn’t he foolin 
people? 

Mr. Owen: I don’t think I’m fos) 
ing anyone; there’s plenty to d 
You can do it and spend money o 
armaments as the wealth of th 
world is today. But let’s get o 
with using our wealth for cor 
structive purposes, and we migl 
create the conditions when w 
haven’t to use it for other purpose 

Miss Thompson: May I ask wh 
it is that Mr. Owen and a greg 
many other people say, “Well, « 
course, the United Nations is n 
perfect, but it’s the instrument w 
have at our hands”? Now what 
holy about it? Why can’t it i 
changed? (Applause.) I woul 
like to ask everybody here on th 


platform what they think would 
happen if the leaders of the great 
states proposed to put to a plebi- 
scite of the peoples of the world— 
every voter in the world—whether 
they would accept a law, a judge, 
and a policeman, and the control 
of armaments. They don’t dare to 
put it, because they know it would 
win. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Owen, that ques- 
tion was directed to you. Do you 
care to comment? I know it’s a 
very uncomfortable spot in which 
to put an officer of the United Na- 
tions, but you are here in the ca- 
pacity of an individual citizen as 
well. You might express your in- 
dividual opinion if you care to, or 
you can skip it if you like. 

Mr. Owen: As an official of the 
United Nations, it is a highly im- 
proper question to which I cannot 
give an answer. It is my business 
as an international public servant 
to make the best use of the organi- 
zation which the states of the 
world created for me to help to 
use. 

I consider that that’s an imper- 
fect instrument, but it is probably 
the most perfect instrument you 
could get by world agreement to- 
day. It is my job to make it work, 
and I think it can be made to work 
if we could only get you people to 
back the statesmen of the world 
to put their back into it, because 
they don’t, you know. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer: Miss Thompson, I’m 
delighted to find ourselves in such 
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complete agreement. I expected a 
fight. You should know actually 
that this question was put to a ref- 
erendum in Connecticut and the 
vote was 11 to 1 in favor on No- 
vember 2. 

Miss Thompson: It would be any- 
where. 

Mr. Lauterbach: I’d like to say in 
Mr. Owen’s defense that I think 
we did put him on the spot. The 
very fact that, under such trying 
circumstances, he could hold his 
tongue and his peace of mind is 
indication that there’s life in the 
United Nations. When we can all 
do that, we'll have something. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much. There’s a packed hall in 
Town Hall tonight ready to ask 
questions. Before we turn to those, 
our announcer has a message for 
you, our listeners. 

Announcer: In this second month 
of the new year, it might be well 
to look ahead for a moment and 
give you a preview of what’s in 
store for Town Meeting listeners 
during the coming months. We 
want you to feel an actual part of 
Town Meeting and we want to 
share with each of you our plans 
for the future. 

In March, there will be two 
Town Meetings with more than 
the usual interest—first, this pro- 
gram will be a feature of the an- 
nual United States Conference of 
Mayors in Washington, D. C., and, 
later in the month, you will hear 
our annual Junior Town Meeting. 

In April, we will take our cus- 


tomary spring tour to the Midwest, 
returning to New York in May in 
time for our 15th anniversary cele- 
bration. Yes, your Town Meeting 
has a birthday on May 31st and we 
will welcome your suggestions for 
the particular subject you would 
like to hear discussed on that an- 
niversary broadcast. We want to 


make this a very special occasio! 
so, won’t you let us have your sus 
gestions for our 15th anniversar 
program? 

Now to preside over tonight 
discussion, here is our moderato 
the President of Town Hall, Ne 
York, and founder of America 
Town Meeting, George V. Denn 
Jr. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: All right. Here is a 
question from a gentleman on the 
first row of the balcony. Yes? 

Man: You advocate a stronger, 
more powerful United Nations. 
The veto is the greatest force 
making the United Nations im- 
potent. How can this obstacle be 
overcome? 

Mr. Denny: The $164 question. 
Mr. Lauterbach? 

Mr. Lauterbach: I don’t think 
that you are going to get either 
the United States or the Soviet 
Union to give up their veto until 
we have a climate in which one 
country is likely to trust the other 
country’s foreign policy. How we 
get this is a long process. I’m only 
suggesting tonight that a begin- 
ning of it is that we put our em- 
phasis in our thinking, in our 
actions, and in our planning on 
peace rather than on war. Then I 
think we can have such a climate 
in which the veto can be elimi- 
nated, the U. N. might be made 
to work, and eventually you might 
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have world federation. (A 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The ge 
tleman on the side of the hall. 

Man: Why not obtain levera: 
for effectively supervised disarm 
ment by pooling a proportion 
resources on the UNRRA patte1 
shared for relief in developme 
in proportion to need? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Mr. Owen? 

Mr. Owen: It’s too early to s 
what the President’s plan is, b 
there is some promise in tk 
initiative that something of t 
same kind will be done. UNRF 
was a very great example a 
where the new development m 
not be quite on UNRRA lines, 
is quite clearly the intention of t 
President and the leaders of ott 
countries that they are going 
make use of the United Nations 
make use of pooled resources a 
help countries to develop the 
selves. That, I think, is the b 
answer I could give you, sir. (/ 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: The gentleman 
there in the center? Yes? Will you 
rise, please? 

Man: Instead of practicing the 
theory “Live and let live,” why 
not “Live and help live’? 

Mr. Denny: A very good motto. 
A very good slogan. All right, let’s 
take another question for Miss 
Thompson while we have her on 
her feet. Miss Thompson says she 
has no objection to that. The gen- 
tleman on the aisle, that’s right. 
In the brown suit. 

Man: Where and how can we 
find a better approach to peace for 
the peoples of the world than in 
the philosophy of the United 
World Federalist government? 

Mr. Denny: Miss Thompson, 
there you are. 

Miss Thompson: I’m not having 
a fight with Mr. Cord Meyer, Jr., 
because we’re much nearer each 
other, I think, than anybody else 
on this platform. I believe we can 
accomplish what Mr. Meyer 
wishes to accomplish by interlock- 
ing federative treaties in which we 
agree to accept certain definitions 
and laws, and submit them to a 
court in case of difficulties and po- 
lice them. Now, in a sense that’s 
government, but it’s a terrifically 
limited government. 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman on 
the aisle; here, yes? 
~ Man: Miss Thompson. I sent you 
my question. Did you read it? 

Mr. Denny: Oh, well, I’m sorry, 
we can’t take that. The gentleman 
said he sent it through the mail, 
but if you haven’t got it with you, 
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we can’t do anything about it. I’m 
sorry. We'll take the gentleman 
over here on the aisle here who 
has a question. 

Man: Your criticism of the meet- 
ing at Casablanca leads me to this 
question. Would you have traded 
then a negotiated peace with Hit- 
ler and his Nazi murderers rather 
than complete surrender? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Miss Thompson: I don’t think, 
sir, that that was ever a possibil- 
ity. I think we should have laid - 
down our peace terms to the Ger- 
man people. I think one of those 
peace terms should have been the 
end of the Hitler government, but 
I believe with all my heart that 
we prolonged the war between 
eight and nine months and pre- 
vented a general mutiny in Ger- 
many by the unconditional sur- 
render terms. Over and above that 
I think it is immoral to ask any 
people to give their entire lives, 
without any checks whatever, 
over to the victors. I think you 
must lay down what you are going 
to do. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Do you 
want to take that question? Yes, 
the gentleman did send the ques- 
tion up to Miss Thompson, and she 
has it here with her. Would you 
read it please, Miss Thompson, and 
then comment on it? 

Miss Thompson: This note is 
from a Displaced Person in this 
country. It hardly seems a ques- 
tion, but it says, “Why are these 
blessed United States of America 
so kind to all of us? Why do you 


mind our business so beautifully? 
I hope that some day all of us— 
Italians, British, Jewish, French, 
etc.—will be able to reciprocate.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Thank 
you, sir, very much. I’m sorry we 
misunderstood your question. I 
thought you had a verbal question 
you wanted to ask. 

All right, the gentleman here on 
the front. 

Man: Mr. Owen. If poverty is an 
important cause of war, what do 
you think about a wider distribu- 
tion of land for cultivation as an 
addendum to President Truman’s 
‘plan? 

Mr. Owen: I think that one of 
the greatest problems the world 
has to face over the next 25 to 50 
years is the race between land and 
population. In any big program of 
development in the world, the bet- 
ter use of the world’s land and the 
most development of the world’s 
land must be part of the program. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady on the other aisle. 

Lady: Can a real world govern- 
ment be formed unless all nations 
join it? 

Mr. Denny: That’s Mr. Cord 
Meyer’s question. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer: Obviously, a world 
government means a government 
for the world that includes all na- 
tions. The problem is how to get 
there in the quickest and safest 
way. It seems to me the answer to 
that is, first, for our own country 
to commit ourselves to the objec- 
tive, and then to enter into negoti- 
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ations with all other government 
including the Russians. If wv 
have them in it, they’re muc 
safer to live with than outside « 
it, where they will be free to cot 
tinue arming. 

So a thorough, effective attem] 
should be made to get a univers: 
structure at the start. If we can 
get everyone in at the start, pr 
ceed with those who are willin 
to come in and keep the door ope 
and persistently reach their peop! 
with the knowledge that an hono: 
able and fair opportunity to en 
the arms race and to build a con 
mon structure of law is open ¢ 
them. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Pleas 
remember it’s more important t 
give the speaker’s name than you 
name, address, and office hour 
Now, will the young lady in tk 
blue hat? 

Lady: I address my Ree | ; 
Mr. Owen. Do you think, if tk 
United Nations had an interns 
tional police force that Bex 
would be assured? 

Mr. Owen: No, I don’t think 
would. I don’t think that just { 
have a police force is the trick : 
all. I think the will to use a poli 
force for police action is what. 
essential. I don’t think we are an} 
where near this stage now, whe 
the mere existence of a police forc 
is going to do any particular goo 
You are not going to coerce Russ: 
with a police force, and you a1 
not going to coerce the Unite 
States of America with a polic 
force. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen- 
tleman in the aisle here. The young 
man here. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Meyer. You say everything we’ve 
done so far is bad, that is, in the 
United States. But what do you 
suggest we should do? 

Mr. Denny: Why, my dear sir, 
he has just given a five-minute 

“speech on that subject. Let’s have 
another question for Mr. Meyer. 
I’m sorry, but let’s get to others. 

Man: Mr. Meyer, will the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Defense Al- 
liance further the cause of world 
government? 

Mr. Meyer: That is the $64 ques- 
tion. In my opinion, and speaking 
personally, it seems to me that the 
North Atlantic Defense Alliance 
is a military alliance on the old- 
fashioned pattern — the kind of 
alliance that preceded the first 
World War and that preceded the 
second. It may conceivably be nec- 
essary as a temporary defensive 
expedient, but it is not a step 
toward a federal structure. It is 
a military alliance for the sake of 
defense. It may be necessary, but 
it is not one of the steps that we 
must take down the other road 
toward peace. 

In other words, I am saying that 
we have got to have a two-front 
foreign policy. On the one hand, 
adequate defensive preparation so 
long as everyone else is preparing 
for war. We recognize that isn’t 
enough, so we must have a second 
front in our foreign policy in which 
we specifically propose to change 
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those institutions that make the 
armament race and military alli- 
ances inevitable. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The lady 
with the blue scarf. 

Lady: Mr. Lauterbach. If Presi- 
dent Truman, by refusing to meet 
Stalin, is merely paying lip service 
to peace, should not the American 
people demand that Truman see 
Stalin to talk it over? (Applause.) 

Mr. Lauterbach: Well, I think 
you may remember in my talk, I 
used some poker terms. I think 
that Mr. Truman should see Mr. 
Stalin, but he should first know 
what he wants to see him about 
and he should make it public be- 
fore he sees him so we know that 
he hasn’t been hoodwinked and 
read about it the next day in Miss 
Thompson’s column. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The man on the 
aisle. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Meyer. Since civil 
wars would still be a possibility 
under world government, doesn’t 
that prove that war is not really a 
political problem, but a moral one? 

Mr. Meyer: I think that civil 
wars are a possibility under any 
type of government. They are not 
inevitable. Many countries have 
succeeded for many centuries in 
preventing civil war internally by 
just administration and adequate 
enforcement of the law invokved. 
Under the present structure in the 
world, you have the inevitability 
of world war between nations be- 
cause of the fact that each must 
arm in preparation for war with 
the other. Now, you don’t get a 


guarantee and panacea of peace by 
creating a world federation. You 
get a fighting chance for peace. 
(Applause.) : 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Meyer has a comment on that 
question. 

Mr. Meyer: I would just com- 
ment by saying that I believe that 
if you gave the existing structure 
of the U. N. a police force, it 
would not be an improvement 
on the present situation because 
it couldn’t be used except against 
a small state that is without the 
support of any large ones. And it 
couldn’t be used except as the 
agent of the arbitrary decisions of 
the present Security Council. 

In other words, the structure of 
government is all of a piece—its 
courts, its laws, its legislature, and 
its police—and you can’t separate 
them and get them piecemeal. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. One 
more question, here. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Miss Thompson. Does the spread 
of communism preclude the pos- 
sibility of peace? That seems to be 
the premise on which your argu- 
ments are based. 

Miss Thompson: No, I would 
not say at all that it was the prem- 
ise upon which my argument was 
made. I think a lot of other things 
are precluding peace besides com- 
munism, and I mentioned some of 
them. But I do think that as long 
as one state is prepared for the 
sake of what it considers a Utopia 
to stir up strife and trouble in 
every other state in the world, it’s 
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going to be extremely difficult t 
get peace. It’s going to be ex 
tremely difficult to get that cor 
fident atmosphere in which peac 
is possible. After all, Mr. Rooseve. 
had this very clearly in mind whe 
he demanded the dissolution of th 
Comintern and the end of Sovie 
interference in the affairs of othe 
states. He knew perfectly well the 
that cannot aid peace; it is quit 
impossible. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Nov 
while our speakers prepare the’ 
summaries here is a special me: 
sage of interest to you. 

Announcer: If you are a banke 
an automobile dealer, an executiv 
of a department store, a newspape 
publisher, an industrialist, or othe 
business executive, you will be iz 
terested in knowing that “Tow 
Meeting” is available for loc: 
sponsorship on the ABC station 1 
which you are now listening. 

“Town Meeting” is a codperativ 
program, made possible in the pul 
lic interest by advertisers in near] 
a hundred cities throughout th 
country. At this and three othe 
points during the hour, local ac 
vertisers bring their messages 1 
the listeners in their area an 
since the cost is shared by man 
advertisers, the rate is extreme] 
economical. Your ABC statio 
manager will be happy to provic 
you with complete details. 

Now for summaries of tonight 
discussions, here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Our first sun 
mary comes from Miss Doroth 
Thompson. 


Miss Thompson: The first con- 
dition for peace is morality. Only 
where a common morality exists 
is it possible to secure law as a 
substitute for force. Those nations 
who are prepared to accept a com- 
mon concept of humane ends and 
means should create a new inter- 
national law with instruments for 
its enforcement directed against 
none, open to all, but prepared for 
mutual protection. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Thompson. Now Cord Meyer, Jr. 

Mr. Meyer: The old choices no 
longer exist. Both isolationism and 
balance of power diplomacy are 
obvious impossibilities in an 
atomic age. We must choose 
now between two types of inter- 
nationalism. 

On the one hand we can attempt 
to find an imperial security by 
using our great strength to dom- 
inate our allies with dollars and 
conquer our opponents with 
bombs. Even if successful at first, 
we, the American rulers, would be 
hated, despised, and eventually 
overthrown. 

On the other hand, we, in the 
United States, can find a common 
security with other men by co- 
operating with them in the volun- 
tary and peaceful creation of a 
world federation that is dominated 
by no one nation, and in which all 
are represented. Empire by con- 
quest or federation by equal con- 
sent, that is your decision and 
mine. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Cord 
Meyer. And now, Mr. Owen. 
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Mr. Owen: Mr. Cord Meyer 
would like to transform the United 
Nations into a world federal or- 
ganization. Miss Thompson would 
like to reform it drastically by 
cutting out the veto and giving it 
real teeth in dealing with aggres- 
sion. I’m afraid that they are both 
asking for something which is not 
practical politics in the wicked 
world in which we live today. 
Surely what we’ve got to do is to 
make use of the machinery which 
we have now—this imperfect in- 
strument, if you like, but an in- 
strument, here, which we have. 
Can we not, as democratic peoples 
of the world, mobilize opinion be- 
hind those who wish to give the 
United Nations a new practical job 
to do, a new step, if only a step, 
along the road to peace? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, David 
Owen. Now, Mr. Richard Lauter- 
bach. 

Mr. Lauterbach: We’re in a 
muddle. What’ll we do? We’re the 
strongest military and economic 
power in the world. Arms are not 
enough to solve the question. Dol- 
lars are not enough. What’ll we do 
about Russia? 

It’s up to us to make the first 
overtures again and again and 
again, no matter how often we are 
rebuffed. There should be no ques- 
tion of saving face; it’s a question 
of saving civilization. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Richard 
Lauterbach, David Owen, Cord 
Meyer, and Dorothy Thompson. 

Now friends, what’s your opin- 


ion? Peace is everybody’s busi- 
ness. We’ll welcome your opinions 
on this week’s subject or, perhaps, 
you'd like to wait until after next 
week’s discussion, when four of 
the world’s most famous authori- 
ties on the atomic bomb will dis- 
cuss the vital question, “Is There 
Any Defense Against Atomic 
Warfare?” 

Our Town Meeting speakers 
next week will be Senator Brian 
McMahon, Democrat of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and author of the Mc- 
Mahon Act; Lieutenant General 
Leslie R. Groves, Retired, who 
directed the Manhattan Atomic 
Bomb Project; David Bradley, 
author of No Place To Hide; and 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel prize 
winner. 

Two weeks from tonight, we 
turn our attention to the subject 
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which has been at the top of r 
quests from listeners, “Should V 
Adopt a Compulsory Nation 
Health Insurance Program?” Y¢« 
will hear the views of Walt 
Reuther, president of the Unit 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; L 
Morris Fishbein, editor of t 
Journal of American Medical A 
sociation; Senator H. Alexand 
Smith, Republican of New Jerse 
and Oscar Ewing, Federal Sec 
rity Administrator. On that occ 
sion, Mr. Clifton Fadiman will 
your guest moderator. 

Let me remind you that youm 
obtain a copy of tonight’s disci 
sion by writing to Town Hall, N« 
York 18, New York, enclosing 
cents to cover the cost of printi 
and mailing. Plan now to be w: 
us next Tuesday and every Tu 
day at the sound of the Crier’s be 
(Applause.) 


